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MISCELLANIES. 



Me. Doebpfeld's Restobatichst of the Pbopylaia. 

Through the kindness of Herr Doerpfeld, the architect of the Ger- 
man school at Athens, we are able to give from his own drawings 
his restoration of the south wing of the Propylaia at ' Athens. 




North Front. 



Among the stones that came to light, by tearing down the old tower 
over the south wing, were several pieces of Doric cornice, one of 
which had the shape of a broken line, looking like the piece at the 
point of a gable. Bohn, who made a complete study of the 
Propylaia, about five years ago, concluded, from these pieces, that 
the south wing had a gable on one front at least, and that this was 
most likely to be the north front. From this reconstruction of the 
south wing with a gable, he argued the existence of a gable on the 
south front of the north wing : three gabled fronts thus being visible 
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to the person about to enter 
the Propylaia ; one on the 
main building immediately in 
front of him, and one on each 
wing. 

But a complete purification 
of the Propylaia from the ex- 
crescences of later times had 
not been reached at the time 
of Mr. Bohn's investigations. 
Only last autumn was this 
consummated, and among the 
results is this new restoration 
of the south wing by Mr. 
Doerpfeld. According to the 
latter, the south wall of this 
wing was not all of the same 
height, but sloped downward 
toward the west, and was 
finished above by a cornice, 
parts of which were the pieces 
Mr. Bohn thought belonged 
to a gable. So, there was no 
gable, but the cornice above 
the triglyphs was the topmost 
member of the north front. 
As to the roof, a ridge ran 
from the south wall, at the 
point where it began to slope 
downward, to the westernmost 
point of the top of the north 
front, and divided the roof into 
two parts sloping downward, 
one to the north, the other to 
the west. The north slope 
thus began at the highest part 
of the south wall, and ran 
down, its western edge follow- 
ing the ridge, to the cornice 
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Ground Plan of West End. 




South Wall. 
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at the top of the north front. The west slope began at the point 
where the south wall began to slope downward, and followed the 
inclination of that wall (its northern limit always being the ridge) 
down to the top of the west front. 

The irregularity of the ground plan of this wing, with its north 
front projecting beyond its west, was what led Mr. Bonn to put his 
gable on the north rather than the west. This irregularity also 
introduced complications into the roofing, which Bohn did not 
entirely resolve. There are the same difficulties about Doerpfeld's 
roof, which he may clear up in his papers to appear in the Mitthei- 
lungen of the German school. 

A. M. Wilcox. 



i. — The Arrangement of Hair on the Sphinxes op Etjjuk. 

In the Journal of Hellenic Studies, Vol. n. p. 304, Prof. Ramsay 
published the representation of a human head, depicted on a vase 
said to have come from Phocaea, and added the following remark : 
" The head occurred to my mind when I saw the two sphinxes at 
Eujuk, and quite independently Dr. Furtwangler remarked that the 
arrangement of the hair was paralleled only by these sphinxes." It 
is to be presumed that this parallel has influenced O. Rayet, in his 
article on a vase of Myrina, Bull. Corr. HeU6n., 1884, p. 512, to 
speak of this head as that of a sphinx. As Dr. Furtwangler says, 
the main peculiarity is in the arrangement of the hair, which resem- 
bles an ordinary Egyptian wig, except that instead of falling per- 
pendicularly to the breast, on each side of the face, and there ending 
in a square cut, it is curled up at each end, with an outward bend. 
Above the centre of the forehead it is tied with three bands, and 
likewise at each side near the ears. Now this style of arranging the 
hair is especially characteristic of the great goddess of the Syrians, 
and appears in Egypt as early as the xixth Dynasty, as the dis- 
tinctive feature of the Athor heads in the temple at Abu Simbel, con- 
structed by Ramses II. It may be a question whether it was intro- 
duced from Asia about that time, when so many deities and types were 
admitted, or is indigenous to Egypt; but it certainly belongs to 
Qadesh, the Syrian goddess associated with Khem, and the Phoe- 
nician Reseph, as may be seen in Pierret's "Le Panthkm, Egyptien," 



